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been colonized in the preceding century by some poor families
from Peloponnesus and Ionia. At that time they had gained
a scanty subsistence as fishermen. Gradually they became
merchants and seamen. Being the best sailors in the Sultan's
dominions, they had obtained some valuable privileges,
amongst which was that of exemption from Turkish magis-
trates ; so that, if they could not boast of autonomy, if they
did not legislate for themselves, they had at least the advantage
of executing the bad laws of Turkish imposition by chiefs of
their own blood ; and they had the further advantage of
paying but a moderate tribute to the Sultan. So favoured,
their commerce had flourished beyond all precedent. And
latterly, when the vast extension of European warfare had
created first-rate markets for grain, selecting, of course, those
which were highest at the moment, they sometimes doubled
their capitals in two voyages, and seven or eight such trips
in a year were not an unusual instance of good fortune.
What had been the result may be collected from the follow-
ing description which Mr. Gordon gives us of Hydra : " Built
( on a sterile rock, which does not offer at any season the
c least trace of vegetation, it is one of the best cities in the
Levant, and infinitely superior to any other in Greece; the
houses are all constructed of white stone, and those of the
c aristocracy (erected at an immense expense, floored with
' costly marbles, and splendidly furnished) might pass for
' palaces even in the capitals of Italy. Before the Revolution
c poverty was unknown, all classes being comfortably lodged,
clothed, and fed. Its inhabitants at this epoch exceeded
20,000, of whom 4000 were able-bodied seamen."
The other Islands were, with few exceptions, arid rocks;
but most of them had the inestimable advantage of being un-
plagued with a Turkish population. Enjoying that precious
immunity, it may be wondered why they should have entered
into the revolt. But for this there were two great reasons :
they were ardent Christians in the first place, and disinterested
haters of Mohammedanism on its own merits ; secondly, as
the most powerfulx nautical confederacy in the Levant, they

1 Mr. Gordon says that " they could without difficulty fit out a
hundred sail of ships, bngs, and schooners, armed with from twelve to
twenty-four guns each, and manned by 7000 stout and able sailors."